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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manuf: of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLtex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y ibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does #o¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community, : 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














ONEIDA COMMUNITY, MARCH 1, 1875. 


FAITH. 





I have seen 
A curious child who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell : 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from‘ within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 


Is to the ear of Faith. — Wordsworth. 


SEEKING THE CAUSES. 





GENTLEMAN who thinks that Christ 

ianity has nothing to do with the recon- 
struction of society, sums up in a late letter 
his views of the causes of success of the 
Oneida experiment. Of the Communists 
there he says: 

“Their prosperity depends on— 

1. Their having a /eader. 

2. Repudiating the principle of democracy, and 
aiming at unanimity. 

3. Appreciation of criticism. 

4. Relation of the sexes. 

5. Industrial enterprise. 

6. Educational ambition. 

7. Location with respect to supplies, transporta- 
tion and the market, and— 

8. The recognition of themselves as a “ family ” 
with its various responsibilities. 

These causes and conditions, so far as they 
exist, are undoubtedly potent in accounting 
for the progress of the Oneida Community, 
and might well be catalogued for reference by 
other students of social philosophy. But 
while they are proximate causes, the question 
still remains, What is the cause of them? ‘Il'o 
come to details; How can you have a true 
leader without inspiration? 7 ¢, without the 
peculiarity of life and faith that are illustrat 
ed in the Bible more than in any other book? 
How can you have unanimity in following 
such a leader, without the humility and self- 
denial that come by submission to Christ? 
How can you love criticism, and avoid selfish- 
ness and jealousy in the relations of the sexes 
without the tender conscience that is ready to 
give up all for the truth? How can you be 
guided in respect to location and external con- 
ditions without Providence? and finally, How 
ean you dissolve all isolated interests in a fami- 
ly feeling without the spirit of brotherhood 
that was first poured out on the disciples of 
Christ on the day of Pentecost? Others may 
see how these things may be accomplished 
without Christian faith and religion; we do 
not—G. W. Noyes. March, 1866. 


THOUGHTS. 


Every Communist at heart can not fail to 
feel the truth of the assertion in a late Crrcu- 
LAR that Communism ésa spirit. It is impossi- 
ble for true believers to be absorbed in them- 


. 








selves and their own families. They feel a 
hearty interest in other people, and their affairs ; 
not from motives of prying curiosity or gossip, 
but from a true human and Christian sympathy. 
People very soon detect if one approaches 
them in single-mindedness and truth; and 
though they may wonder at it, they will also 
trust it. They will bear plain-speaking if they 
feel that it comes from personal sympathy 
through a good spirit. It is refreshing to those 
of any natural sincerity of heart to meet one 
who dares to be perfectly honest and truthful. 
Outside believers in Christian Communism 
can do a great work in this way. There are 
suffering hearts all about us that can be reached 
in no other. We shall be surprised to find 
how fully these hearts will confide in a true, 
sympathizing soul, even if almost a stranger. 
To suggest to them to turn their attention 
more fully and constantly to Christ and accept 
Him as a present and perfect Savior, from 
whom comes inner strength, peace and happi- 
ness, will not only lead to great results indi- 
vidually, but will also do more than we can 
know to advance the general cause of Christian 
Communism. OUTSIDER. 


COUSINLY CORRESPONDENCE, 





IIL. 
WAS somewhat surprised a month ago to 
receive another letter from my cousin, 


dated 
——, Cv., Mo., Fan. 1, 1875. 

Dear Cousin :—In the light of your letters 
and after further thought on the subject that 
we are discussing, I discover that I have a 
great deal more to learn than | at first supposed. 
“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ” you 
know. I sincerely hope I shall soon get by 
the dangerous point in the study of sociology. 

By way of helping me along a little, I wish 
you would make clear one or two considerations 
which your ietter has suggested. The gist of 
what you last wrote is, if I rightly interpret it, 
that the institutions of society, such as private 
property, buying and selling, riches and poverty, 
crime, laws, etc., are simply the outgrowth of 
the characteristics of the members that con- 
stitute it. If the form of society is cold, an- 
tagonistic, oppressive and based upon selfish- 
ness, it is because the hearts of the people 
who constitute it are cold, antagonistic and 
selfish. In short, society is only the mold or 
reflex image of the average character of its 
members, in the same way that an animal’s 
track in the damp sand is only an image of the 
foot that made it. Therefore it is useless and 
hopeless to attempt to introduce a new form of 
society until the character of the men and wo- 
men that we put into it is greatly changed. I 
suppose that you would point to the many fail- 
ures to establish better forms of society that 
have been made in this way, and say that the 
hearts and lives of those who took part in 
them were not large and good enough to con- 
form to and maintain those better forms, 

There is a great deal of truth in your view, 
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I don’t think Joe Hodge would be a whit bet- 
ter off by having his surroundings changed 
unless you could in some way change his char- 
acter. Nevertheless, it appears to me that 
this view does not take in the whole of the 
picture. I would like to have you look at it 
from my stand-point if you please, cousin, and 
see if it has not a somewhat different aspect. 
Admitting in a general way that the character 
of the people determines the nature and char- 
acter of the institutions under and through 
which they dwell and act, in the same way that 
the lobster gives shape and character to his 
shell, is it not true also that the institution and 
forms of society (at least in great measure), 
affect the character of the people? Even in 
the case of Joe Hodge, you will most probably 
discover when you inquire into his antecedents 
and surroundings, that he has inherited an un- 
controllable propensity for drink, and that so- 
ciety surrounds him with grog-shops, and has 
afforded him a discordant and miserable home, 
and has never thrown around him any of those 
good influences which we find so necessary to 
the production of good men. If it is true in 
a general sense, that the form of a man’s foot 
determines what shall be the shape of the boot 
he wears, is it not also true that the shape and 
size of the boot modifies the form of the foot? 
We certainly need not go to China to discover 
the aptness of the illustration. Again, in the 
case of our garments, it is true that our forms 
in a general way determine their shape and 
size. But is it not also true that in the case of 
many of the unwise, weakly and waspish wo- 
men, the clothes determine in a great measure, 
the forms of those who wear them? It is this 
outward cramping dictation of society that 
troubles me. 

As I look around for a suitable occupation, 
society says to me “you may work where you 
please, but this you shall do—you must put on 
my livery of selfishness.” I tell you cousin, it 
is too tight for me. I don’t like to be pinched 
up in it, neither do I like the color or cut of 
the all-prevailing fashion. 

Now the gist of what I wish to say to you, is 
just this. If it is true as you say, that society 
is evil because men make it so, and if it is also 
true as I have endeavored to show, that men 
are evil and suffer evil because society makes 
them so, how on earth is mankind ever going 
to get out of this fix? It appears to me that 
we are in a worse “ Slough of Despond ” than 
ever Christian was. You seem to have found 
the way out, and it may be that those publica- 
tions that are on the way to me will show the 
way out ; but as you are so kind as to offer to 
correspond with me, will you not point out the 
logical steps? Hoping you will write me at 
least once more, I am your loving cousin, 

A. J. H. 

This letter drew out the following reply: 

O. C., Fan. 5, 1875. 

Dear Cousin :—I read your last epistle with 
much satisfaction, because it indicates a spirit 
of fairness and willingness to look on all sides 
of the matter we are considering, as well as 
mental growth that is none too common in such 
discussions. 

‘The progress we have made in our investiga. 
tion reminds me of the story of two gossips 
who were discussing the weather. Spring 
having advanced somewhat, one of them re- 
marked, 

“Itis rather cold weather for the time of 
the year.” The other replied, 

“That is so, but we can not expect it will be 
warmer until the snow melts on the mountains.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the first, “but how is the 
snow ever to melt on the mountains if we don’t 
have warmer weather?” 

There between these two causes and effects, 



















































































acting and reacting on each other, these two 
gossips stuck fast, and neither of them could 
give a sufficient reason why they should not 
live in an eternity of cold weather. 

Our discussions of societary questions have 
brought us into the same dilemma. You tell 
me that the institutions of prevailing society 
are cold, selfish, antagonistic and evil, I reply 
that this condition of society is caused by the 
coldness, selfishness and antagonism of the 
hearts that have given shape and character to 
the institutions of society. You answer that it 
is the coldness and antagonism of society that’ 
gave the hearts of its members the same char- 
acter. Now cousin, shall we give up the con- 
undrum as the two gossips did, and admit 
that we can see no logical way open for a 
change for the better? If we can guess their 
riddle, there is some hope that we shall get at 
ours also. Let us try. 

We say in respect to the weather question, 
that the obliqueness of the sun’s rays, and the 
shortness of the days, producing the cold of 
winter, is the cause of the snow being on the 
mountains, and that the snow on the mountains 
acts only in a secondary way to prolong the 
cold of winter in the spring. It follows, there- 
fore, that as the rays of the sun become more 
direct and the days become longer, warm 
weather comes in spring ; and notwithstanding 
the slight retardation caused by the snow on 
the mountains, the warmth of summer finally 
prevails. 

Applying the same reasoning to our societary 
conundrum, I should say that alienation from 
God, the Sun of Righteousness, leaving men’s 
hearts cold and selfish, has resulted in a cold, 
selfish and antagonistic society. Though we 
must admit that the selfishness and antagonism 
of societary institutions tend to perpetuate cold- 
ness and antagonism in human hearts, yet it is 
on the whole more the effect or outgrowth of 
evil hearts than the cause of the evil that 
is in human hearts, in the same way that snow 
on the mountains is more the effect of cold 
weather than it is the cause of it. So in seck- 
ing for a remedy for human ills, the attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind by direct- 
ly introducing the forms of association, com- 
munism, etc., without giving primary or pre- 
liminary attention to the improvement of the 
hearts and characters of those who adopt thcse 
forms, seems scarcely more reasonable than it 
would be to attempt to shovel the snow off 
from the mountains or to dispose of it in some 
way without the help of warm weather. 


No, it is only from the rich soil of warm 
hearts that the tree of Communism can grow 
and produce its best fruits. If we wish to be- 
come efficient agents in the work of introduc- 
ing a better form of society, but little good 
will come from complaining about the snow on 
the mountains or inveighing against the evils 
that are inherent in the nature of society 
around us. The only practicable way in which 
we can exert ourselves is in the direction of 
securing warm and communized hearts. If 
you ask how that can be done, I would answer, 
With the help of Christianity. I sincerely be- 
lieve that God in his wisdom has from the be- 
ginning foreseen the needs of human nature 
in this respect, and has provided a way in 





which all his children can avoid the pains and 
curses that are inseparable from isolated society, 
and by which they can attain to all the bless- 
ings that are the spontaneous growth of codp- 
eration and unity. 

If you wish to know still more definitely 
how Christianity operates to change men’s 
hearts for the better, I answer that the work 
that Christ accomplished by coming into this 
world, dying, and rising again consisted mainly 
in the introduction into the hearts of all men 
of a divine element—call it a chemical ele- 
ment if you please, which when combined with 
their hearts gives them in some sense a divine 
character. If you ask why it is that we do not 
see the working of this divine element but 
rather the contrary, I answer that this divine 
element has not yet combined with the hearts 
of men in any very appreciable way on the 
great scale. If you ask how they can be made 
to combine, I reply by an illustration. Cream 
of tartar and soda are two white solids. In 
the form of powder they can be mixed and no 
change is effected. But when a third element, 
water, is introduced, an immediate effervescence 
and change in the chemical character of the 
mixture takes place. Just as these two 
powders are mixed and may lie together any 
length of time without combining, the divine 
and human elements may remain together and 
they will never combine until the third element 
is introduced. If you ask what that third ele- 
ment is, I answer that it is a belief in the ex- 
istence of this divine element in the heart, and 
a confession of the fact before men. This be- 
lief and confession is the water that brings 
about the combination. “Say not in thine 
heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that 
is, to bring Christ down from above), or Who 
shall descend into the deep (that is to bring 
Christ again from the dead). But what sayeth 
it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart; that is the word of faith 
which we preach: That if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

There Cousin, you have asked me to point 
out “the logical steps” that lead out of this 
“Slough of Despond” in which the whole 
world seems to be wallowing, and I have point- 
ed them out to the best of my ability. You 
may think that it is an untrustworthy route— 
that the stepping-stones will not bear your 
weight. I can but say that it is the only 
practicable route that we as a Community have 
discovered. If there is another safer and 
easier way whereby men can be saved from 
either individual or societary failure, let us, in 
Heaven’s name, have it pointed out. 

H. J. S. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 





Il. 

N the carrying of passengers an exception to the 
rule which governs the carrier of goods is al- 
lowed. By the general rule, as we have seen, the 
liability of the common carrier does not depend 
upon his actual negligence. He is regarded by the 
law as an insurer of safe carriage of all goods that 
he takes as carrier, and of safe delivery of the same 
without loss or injury save that which comes from 
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the act of God or the public enemy. In the case 
of the carrier of passengers, however, he is liable 
only where the injury has arisen from actual neg- 
igence on his part; yet, at the same time, he is 
siable if that negligence be but the slightest. And 
it makes no difference if the negligence be that of 
his agent (as of the conductor, etc., of a car, or the 
driver of a coach), or that it was willful negligence 
on the part of the agent or employé; in either 
case, the carrier is liable, and this is true even as 
to passengers carried gratuitously. 

This difference between the liability of the car- 
rier as to passengers and as to goods, is made for 
the following reason: Goods are under the abso- 
lute control of the carrier ; he can lock them up or 
secure them in any way he pleases. But to pas- 
sengers, there must be left some control of them- 
selves, some liberty of movement, and hence some 
care of themselves devolves upon them. It could 
not, therefore, be just to hold the carrier to the 
same severe and absolute responsibility for their 
safety as in the case of goods. Yet the policy of 
the law is the same. But the rule is mitigated so 
as to make him liable only for negligence, the least 
degree of negligence being sufficient for that; he 
must do all that care and skill can do for the safety 
of those whom he transports. 

The general rule in this respect is modified some- 
what by the doctrine of what is called contributory 
negligence. This is based upon the principle, that 
for the public interest, every one should take such 
care of himself as can reasonably be expected of 
him. And in stating this doctrine, the courts use 
various expressions ; as, that the injured passenger 
can not hold the carrier liable if his (the passen- 
ger’s) own negligence concurred or codperated in 
producing the injury ; or, that he must himself be 
without fault; or, that the injury must be caused 
solely by the carrier’s fault. The meaning is the 
same in all cases, and the idea is that the carrier 
shall be guilty of some negligence which, mediately 
or immediately produced the injury ; and that the 
passenger should not have been guilty of any want 
of ordinary care and prudence which directly con- 
tributed to the injury. One can not claim compen- 
sation for an injury of which his own negligence was 
in whole or in part, the proximate and not merely 
the remote cause. Upon this point in contributory 
negligence, we may add the following propositions 
applicable to special cases: In case the wrong 
on the part of the carrier is intentional, he is liable 
for the injury, notwithstanding the passenger was 
negligent on his part: If the degree of negligence 
on the part of the carrier is so great that the pas- 
senger with the exercise of ordinary care can not 
escape, he may hold the carrier liable, although 
there was a want of that care on his own part: It 
follows that where the degree of negligence on the 
part of the carrier is only such that, but for want 
of ordinary care on the part of the passenger, the 
injury would not have occurred, he can not hold 
the carrier liable. 


The duties of carriers of passengers are, to 
receive all passengers who offer, except they be 
persons of bad character or habits, or persons 
whose object is to interfere with the interests or 
patronage of the carrier ; to demand no more than 
the regular fare; to treat all with civility and pro- 
priety; to provide suitable means of transport ; 
to maintain a reasonable degree of speed; and to 
have servants and agents competent for their sev- 
eral employments. They should exclude and even 
expel from their carriages all lawless and disorderly 
persons, and if not able to do this, should stop and 
discontinue the trip, or give passengers an oppor- 
tunity to leave, or they will be responsible for the 
acts of such persons intruding upon them. Where 
a carrier was transporting soldiers for the Govern- 
ment and a passenger (a civilian) was seriously in- 
jured by a discharge of a musket dropped by one 





soldier engaged in a struggle with another soldier, 
the carrier was held liable, and for failure to per- 
form, or negligence in performing any of the duties 
above enumerated, producing injury to one’s person 
or business, the carrier is responsible. One pro- 
curing a ticket for a passage by railroad is to be 
regarded as a passenger from the time he purchases 
his ticket, and it is the duty of the carrier to pro- 
vide him with a safe passage to his seat in the cars 
and guard him against all perils arising in the car- 
rier’s business in the meantime, as far as the same 
is practicable by general regulations and special 
directions at the time. 

A carrier can not by giving notice, in any man- 
ner, that he will not be liable for injuries to pass- 
engers, affect their rights in the least degree. Nor 
can a carrier insist upon passengers, who offer, as- 
senting to any special contract limiting his liability 
as a condition of receiving them. And the general 
doctrine of the courts is that contracts made be- 
tween a carrier and his passengers exempting the 
former from liability for his own fraud or willful vio- 
lence, or even from his own negligence, would be 
void as against public policy. And with some ex- 
ceptions, it is held that a contract exempting a car- 
rier of persons from liability for gross negligence on 
the part of his servants, is void, because it tends to 
cheapen human life and to remove a powerful guar- 
anty to society against the destruction of its mem- 
bers by negligence. J. W. T. 


REASON TRIUMPHS. 





The day has gone by in which questions of mor- 
ality, religion and liberty of conscience are to be 
decided by the hue and cry of ignorant or misin- 
formed people. The genius of this generation leads 
it to study and investigate before condemning. In- 
telligence, liberality and reason are triumphing over 
bigotry and narrow-minded prejudice. This is well 
illustrated in the treatment bestowed by the public 
press on the “ Report” of the Presbyterian Synod 
on the Oneida Community. We give below the 
latest contribution to the literature which that pe- 
culiar document has developed : 

“The FuLTon Times defends Oneida Community 
against the report of the Synod. Poor business.” 

: [Oneida Union. 

This is too serious a matter to trifle about, Mr. 
Union. You would have come nearer doing us exact 
justice if you had said—** THE FULTON TIMEs de- 
fends the right of every individual and company— 
the Oneida Community included—to prosecute 
their business and regulate their intercourse in their 
own way, consistently with the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of life and all other natural rights by every 
other individual and company.” 

On what system the Oneida Community manage 
their domestic or family concerns we don’t know, 
and we have no more right to inquire than we have 
to inquire into the family affairs of Prof. Mears or 
Judge Churchill. If it were our privilege to in- 
quire we might possibly find as objectionable fea- 
tures in Prof. Mears’ or Judge Churchill’s manage- 
ment as in the Community’s—not to them of course, 
but to us. The fact that two systems differ does 
not necessarily prove that one or both are wrong 
or that one or both are right. It simply proves 
that those who establish or direct them have differ- 
ent views, and that both—granting that both are 
conscientious—are striving to the best of their 
abilities to accomplish the best results. 

But neither Prof. Mears nor the Community has 
the right to make a particular system a disturbance 
of the right or enjoyment of any other individual 
or family ; and so far as the evidence goes neither 
has done so—leaving the expression of opinion out 
of theaccount. Thatis, neither maintains any sys- 
tei, prosecutes any business or does any act which 
in and of itself, or in its results constitutes an 
invasion of natural rights. What Prof. Mears may 
surmise is quite another matter. We may surinise 
that Prof. Mears is an idolater—which he has an 
unquestionable right to be ; and we may denounce 
him in the public prints, and say that his idolatry 
is in *‘open hostility to the foundations of social 
order.” 

But suppose we can show no disorder—the fruit 








of this “open hostility”.—as Prof. Mears has shown 


none with regard to the Community. Then of 
course the whole tempest of righteous, popular in- 
dignation shrirks to the comparatively insignificant 
limits of a teapot of difference of opinion. 

We are full of faith that Prof. Mears’s “ Report’ 
has has not been without its uses, notwithstanding it 
brought forth but a very small crop of the particular 
fruit which he wasanxiousto see. It has taught him 
that an honest opinion is not necessarily an intelligent 
opinion or an efficient opinion for converting the world 
to itself; and that an individual opinion, when it 
dees not happen to commend itself to the common 
sense of sensible people, is of very small account 
as affecting the sentiments or actions of sensible 
people.—Fulton Times. 





In the midst of the Atlantic Ocean nearly 600 
miles from any other land lie the group of Ber- 
muda Islands. The parallel of latitude which 
passes through them is almost identical with that 
of Charleston S. C., Vicksburg Miss., and Jeru- 
salem, in the Holy Land. Their number is be- 
tween 300 and 400, but most of them are unin- 
habitable rocks. Only seven are inhabited. 


These are joined by bridges making one island 
the length of which is about thirty miles, and the 
greatest width three miles. The islands are of 
coral formation. The soil is fertile, producing 
arrow-root of superior quality, potatoes, tomatoes 
and onions. Two crops of the latter are raised 
every year and sent to the New York market. The 
climate is that of perpetual spring. The summers 
are but little warmer than in the State of New 
York, while the mercury in winter never reaches 
the freezing point of water. On this account they 
are a favorite resort of Americans during our 
rigorous winter. The numbers who go there are 
constantly increasing. A steamboat plies regularly 
between New York and Bermuda making the trip 
once in two weeks. 

The islands were first discovered by a Spanish 
Commander who did not land to examine them, 
They were afterwards occupied by the English who 
have ever since retained possession of them. 
They are now a British naval station, quite strong- 
ly fortified and provided with a large harbor and 
dry dock. The latter I think was built in England 
and floated to its place at Bermuda. Two regi- 
ments of soldiers are always kept there. It has 
been used also as a convict station; as many as 
1,200 being stationed there at one time. 

The population is now about 12,000 and the 
principal occupation is farming. There are no 
manufactures. i 

The Cyclopedia states that in 1609 three En- 
gl shmen on their way to Virginia as deputy gov- 
ernors were wrecked upon these islands and 
quarreling among themselves would go no farther 
together. Each therefore built him a ship of the 
cedars that grew there and thus they arrived 
separately at their destination. 

From this affair some of the names and incidents 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” are supposed to have 
been taken. es 


A MODERN SOLOMON. 


An unusual case, showing the fertility of resource and 
quickness of thought of the better classes of Chinese 
is reported by the Worth China Herald from Nanking. 
During the Taeping rebellion a married Chinaman 
resident in that city joined a regiment which was _ order- 
ed for service against the rebels. He did not return at 
the close of the struggle, and nothing being heard of 
him for several years afterwards, his wife, believing 
herself a widow, listened to the advances of another 
man who professed love for her, and who pressed his 
suit so ardently that she consented to join her lot with 
his. They went before the proper anthorities, were 
made husband and wife, and lived together in conjugal 
happiness, as they believed—at all events, they were 
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happy. This continued for a year or two, when quite 
unexpectedly the first husband presented himself, alive 
and well, and demanded the restoration of his wife. 
“ Oh, no,” said No. 2; “you left her, remained away 
for years, nobody heard of you,,she thought you dead, 
and mourned for you. We are married now, and here 
are the papers.” No, 1, not having heard of the exam- 
ple of Enoch Arden probably, still clamored for his 
wife, and it was ultimately decided to take the matter 
before the Chehsein. The magistrate listened attentive- 
ly to both,sides of the story, and at first appeared 
puzzled what course to take. The papers produced by 
the second husband were legal, but the first husband 
was obdurate, and would not yield. At length the 
magistrate told them to leave the wife in his hands for 
ten days, and both to come back again for his decision. 
This was agreed to. About the fifth or sixth day the 
magistrate in great haste sent for the two men, and with 
a mournful countenance informed them that the wife 
had been suddenly smitten with an illness which had 
proved fatal, and that she was dead; and he asked the 
first husband whether he would take away the body and 
provide for the funeral. The man demurred, said he 
wanted a living wife, not a dead one, and should have 
nothing more to do with the matter. Turning to the 
other, the magistrate put the same question to him, 
saying that one of them must remove the body. This 
man said he was very poor, but the deceased had been 
a good wife to him; that they loved each other dearly, 
and, cost what it might, he would raise the money and 
pay for the burial. ‘Very well,” said the magistrate, 
“then there she is—take her away with you;” and 
drawing aside a curtain showed the astonished men the 
wife, standing, living and in good health, before them. 
It being clear that the first husband really cared nothing 
for her, she willingly abided by the magistrate’s method 
of settling the complication. The only drawback to 
this story is, that we are unable to hand down to 
posterity, in plain English, the name of this Chinese 
Solomon.—London Times. 
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“JT said in my haste all men areliars,” wrote king 
David three thousand years ago. Most people 
acknowledge the force of the old Scotch minister’s 
caustic comment: “O David! dinna fash yoursel’ 
because you said it in haste! If you had lived in 
our day you might ha’ said it at your leisure.” 

“Lord, lord, how this world is given to lying !” 
said honest Jack Falstaff. 

At the first glance it would seem that we are 
growing no better very fast. In the great trial now 
before the country, there is apparently a most pain- 
ful lack of candor and veracity somewhere. In fact 
it may be fairly questioned whether the moral sense 
of the community at large is not fully as likely to 
be blunted by the insincerity evident, as by suppos- 
ed social irregularities. 

It may be urged that our peculiar views make 
social offenses venial. Not so. Our standard of 
virtue is the old one, ‘He that looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” We do indeed be- 
lieve that the system of marriage will sooner or la- 
ter make way for something better. But first puri- 
fication must come, and justification will come with 
it. Probably at the present time nothing in the 
world causes so much deceit and untruthfulness 
as the social sins of men and women. 

The first step toward repentance is to get a 
clear view of the heinousness of the sins to be 
repented of. Whatever sophistry is employed to 
satisfy the conscience that any social innovations 
are justifiable, if the innovations necessitate a train 





of deceit and untruthfulness, they can not be right 
in the sight of God. 

It may be that the grand aim of Providence in 
all this trouble is to deepen in every true heart the 
love of perfect sincerity: to create an unquenchable 
desire for a religion which, first of all, shall cleave 
to the clear light of Truth. K. 


YOUNG COMMUNITIES. 


Pioneers in it, like pioneers in any other life, 
are forced to undergo many hardships and much 
rough experience. Members of a new Community 
can not often enjoy the serene and equable life 


which may be possible in some of the old and well- 
established Communities. They have not only to | 


struggle with serious financial difficulties connected 
with the development of profitable businesses, and 
with other external problems hard to solve, but 
they are at the same time assailed with an astonish- 
ing number of new and unexpected temptations 
growing out of their internal experience and inter- 
course with each other. While they lived in sepa- 
rate families they may have supposed that they 
were well acquainted with each other ; they may have 
felt the greatest sympathy in regard to religious 
beliefs, and all-their intercourse may have been 
smooth and pleasant. But the day they lessen the 
distance between themselves by moving into one 
house and trying to make one large family out of 
several small ones shows them their weaknesses. 
Questions of preéminence, of the proper division 
of labor, of the right treatment of the children, 
and a thousand and one little jealousies they never 
before even dreamed of, arise and trouble them. 
Ten to one they hook a little, like a lot of strange 
cattle, before they get comfortably settleu and 
know who their leaders are. 

I have a mind to tell a little story, which illus- 
trates some of these points and may therefore be 
instructive. It is the story of an attempt at Com- 
munism made by two families with whom we have 
had some correspondence in past years. They 
undertook this experiment entirely on their own 
responsibility somewhat less than a year ago. 

1 will call one of these families Porter, and the 
other Harrington. Mr. Edwin Porter is a resolute, 
vigorous man who has a strong affection tor his 
good wife Hannah and their three children. He 
has for years been acting under a refo1matory im- 
pulse ; has studied the water-cure treatment of 
diseases; has seen the necessity of improving the 
conditions of society in regard to marriage, the 
holding of property, etc. He is tolerably well- 
educated, but is not rich. Mr. Samuel Harrington 
was a widower with three children until he married 
Lydia , who had formed his acquaintance in quite 
a romantic and unusual way. He had dabbled in 
a great variety of “isms ” and had read all the 
most radical books, progressing, perhaps I should 
say drifting, from one set of ideas to another, being 
always rather unsuccessful in the matter of ac- 
cumulating property. 

Some time in the year 1874 these four adults 
with their six children decided to combine so as to 
form a little Community. Mr. Harrington had 
been living in Michigan, but he sold out and joined 
Mr. Porter at his residence in Kansas. They 
adopted many of the Community ways with which 
they had become familar through reading the Cir- 
CULAR, such as holding daily evening meetings, 
practicing mutual criticism, appointing one person 
to have the responsibility of the children, another 
to act as steward, a third as treasurer, etc. They 
seem to have blocked out their plan with con- 
siderable prudence and good judgment, and to 
have gone into it with hearty courage and in entire 
good faith. Their land produced them something, 
and when the cold weather came on both the men 





_ Other and submit to him. 
_ other’s shortcomings and could not make up their 
| minds. Perhaps the women might have decided 


a _ | the point and chosen the fittest man, but the situa- 
ley rete is still a young form of society, 





earned money by teaching school, while the women 
managed the household affairs and cared for the 
children. But by and by the question of leader- 
ship came up, as it always will. Should Mr. Porter 
be leader, or should Mr. Harrington? It was not 
in human nature for either of them to appoint the 
They weighed each 


tion was delicate ; each had a husband for candidate. 
Pending a decision of this. point they kept upa 
most rigorous course of criticism. A brief report 
of each criticism was entered in the “journal,” or 
family diary, a copy of which I have seen. It is 
a study. The peculiarities of their individual 
characters stand out distinctly, and their troubles 
are made plain. They did not mince matters but 
said what they thought of each other with the 
greatest candor. They rotated. Each was criti- 
cised in turn. Then the children had a benefit. 
Then the old folks began again, and soon. There 
was no let up. Sometimes they had general criti- 
cisms on particular subjects. Then the entry in 
the journal was like this : 

“ Tuesday, 27.—A criticism meeting after the 
reading. The spirit of private ownership was criti- 
cised. All had been ensnared by it. Edwin 
criticised it in Hannah, Samuel and Lydia; Lydia 
criticised it in Hannah; Hannah in Lydia; Samuel 


and Lydia in Edwin, and so on around several 
times. 

“Lydia criticised the spirit of undue philopro- 
genitiveness in Hannah and Samuel. 


‘“‘ Spending money without consultation was next 
criticised in Samuel and Lydia by Edwin; in 
Edwin by Samuel. 


“ Thankfulness for the truth ee: fm out by the 
criticisms and remarks was expressed by all.” 
They evidently overdid the business of criticising 
one another and fell into the very natural mistake 
of considering only the evil in each other’s charac- 
ter and neglecting to look at the good points 
sufficiently. They did not allow themselves time 
to ponder and digest what they had already receiv- 
ed before another powerful dose was administered. 
It would have been better to have been more de- 
liberate—to have allowed mote time for reflection. 
This is especially applicable to the experience of 
poor Samuel Harrington. His faults were apparent 
and it was easy to criticise him. Daily, for several 
weeks, was his character analyzed and the bad 
parts scorched, says the journal. They occasion- 
ally dodged the spirit of routine by criticising Samuel 
one day ahead of his regularturn. Some things hard 
to be borne were said to him. Frequently he ex- 
postulated, protested, and resisted. In this way he 
gradually came to be a minority of one with the 
other three headed against him in a state of partial 
estrangement. Samuel’s conduct at this time 
shows that he possessed a solid purpose to do 
right. Edwin had come to be considered the 
leader of the little Community, and his natural 
traits made him strict, stern, and uncompromising 
as a disciplinarian. He was often decidedly legal 
and perhaps a little fanatical in some things, as for 
instance, his treatment of the children. The wo- 
men supported him in his general conduct of 
affairs, as they should have done, for Samuel had 
with the rest agreed that Edwin should be leader. 


One night an incident occurred which produced . 


serious disturbances in the family circle. Mr. Por- 
ter and Mr. Harrington became involved in quite a 
sharp altercation respecting the proper treatment 
of one of the children of the latter which was suf- 
fering from a temporary illness. Mr. Porter be- 
lieved such diseases might be immediately expelled 
by an effort of faith aided by the will; Mr. Har- 
rington’s parental tenderness took offense at Mr. 
Porter’s treatment, and the dispute which ensued 
was quite too serious to be passed over quietly. 
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Even the children were aware of the discord be- 
tween theif parents. 


This unfortunate occurrence widened the breach 
between Mr. Harrington and the other ‘members 
for a'time. It was evident that this state of things 
could not continue. Unless they could restore 
harmony the 'two families would be forced to sepa- 
rate. ‘There was no other way out but for Samuel 
to accept the judgment of the majority and humble 
himself. This, be it said to his credit he did, as 
well as his infirmities of temper would allow. For 
a time the family would not permit him to eat with 
them, but gave him his meals apart by himself. 
They also decided that he should no longer teach 
school as it made him irritable. One of the faults 
for which Samuel had been criticised was lack of en- 
ergy—laziness. When he complained of having too 
much work to do, the others relieved him from 
doing any labor. That became intolerable and he 
went to work without orders, for which he was 
again criticised on the score of insubordination. 

At present matters are very much in this condi- 
tion. Samuel is still struggling to conquer himself. 
Occasionally he loses his humility and gets to look- 
ing at the dark side of things. Then he protests 
against the harsh discipline to which he is subject- 
ed. Edwin has on his part much to learn in the 
way of patience and soft-heartedness. Perhaps he 
insists on too immediate and complete a submission 
to his own ideas. If it is necessary that some one 
of them should act as leader it is also necessary 
that the leader should be a humble, charitable man. 


The little Community, of whose experience I 
have imperfectly sketched thus much, is working 
at a difficult problem. They would scarcely like to 
have Mr. Nordhoff say of them that “their relig- 
ious theory calls for no internal struggles, and, 
once within the Community, very little self-denial.” 
That would not truthfully describe their life. These 
people, the Porters and Harringtons, have not, so 
far as my information goes, meddled with the mar- 
riage relation. They are trying to establish Com- 
munism of property and of labor as the first step, 
and it gives them enough to do. 

To some who read this little story it may seem 
that the troubles and disagreements mentioned might 
easily have been avoided. So they might if the per- 
sons concerned had been perfectly free from 
those bad qualities. which caused the troubles, 
But until selfishness, egotism and individual-sover- 
eignty are pretty thoroughly reduced, there is no 
such thing as living peacefully and happily in a Com- 
nity. Not many persons are willing to hold still 
and let selfishness be burned out of them. Itisa 
painful process at the best, and those who do en- 
dure it are in earnest for salvation, you may be sure. 
Therefore do not hastily conclude that these people 
have been foolish in doing as they have done. If 
they stick to it and conquer themselves all round, 
they will be well paid for the suffering involved. 


Since I began to write this article I have learned 
that two other families, in Michigan, have com- 
bined in a similar way to form another little Com- 
munity. If these movements are going to become 
fashionable it may be proper for us to say a few 
words in regard to our relation to them. While 
we are, on the one hand, hoping for the time when 
the whole world shall live together as brethren, 
enjoying all the advantages of Communism ; on 
the other hand, we can not undertake to conduct 
such attempts as I have mentioned, even by direct 
advice. We are willing every body should act in 
the matter for themselves, and we give all the 
world the benefit of our experience through the 
CIRCULAR and our other publications ; but we can 
not allow any responsibility for such attempts to 
be put upon us. It will be only treating us fairly 
if people build their own foundations and stand 
upon them without putting the burden of their 





affairs.on us, or implicating us in any way without 
our consent. 

If the world is to be practically communized, it 
will be necessary that many such young Commu- 
nities should be formed; for we can not expect to 
receive into our family all who believe as we do, 
the O. C. being already quite as large as is, on 
many accounts, desirable. All who undertake to 
form Communities must therefore study the matter 
faithfully and well. Remember how important it is 
that such movements should be permanent; how 
disastrous the results are to which little blunders, 
discords, and wrong acts may lead. Exalt humility 
and charity, and “ Let brotherly love continue.” 

F. W. S. 
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THE wheat that was stored in the can-shop is 
nearly all saved, and but slightly injured. 


IN a recent letter from one of our trap >ustomers 
he says “The catch of muskrat that has changed 
hands here this season is about one and one-half 
million. You see your traps have caused suffering 
among the rats.” 


WE have just set up a new trip-hammer, made 
ly the Bradley M’f’g. Co., of Syracuse. It works 
very nicely, striking much faster than the old at- 
mospheric hammer that it has replaced, besides 
the force of the blow is much more readily con- 
trolled. Our Mr. Hunter, formerly of the “Hunter 
Edge Tool Co.,” Cleveland, O., is an expert with 
such tools, and after trial, pronounced it an excel- 
lent machine. 


Latest from the children’s department—A small 
boy after some altercation with his little mate runs 
to Miss Chloe with the question : 

“What is it, when a boy does something to 
another boy, and the other boy does something to 
him? What do you call it Miss Chloe?” 

Miss C.—1I don’t know, unless it is retaliate— 
but that is a pretty long word for you to under- 
stand.” 

Boy.—“No, that isn’t it—that aint the word— 
(hesitating) its a gate—no—its a fence!” And 
triumphant with this idea he goes back to his com- 
panion and says—“ You gave me a fence.” (mean- 
ing offense.) 


Wed., Feb. 24.—The south wind blew fiercely all 
through the night; this morning we note a sur- 
prising absence of snow. The backbone of winter 
is severely injured—perhaps broken. The air is 
soft and spring-like. Our steam-heated rooms are 
rather Zoo comfortable. The sleighing is spoiled ; 
and travel between here and the Villa interrupted. 

THE four days’.thaw proved too much for the 
Willow-Place dam across the Sconondoa. About 
one-half of it went down stream Wednesday night, 
and the rest is inclined to follow. The dam was a 
low one and not very thoroughly built. For the last 
two or three years we have been expecting it would 
wash away almost any time. Luckily we have a 
first-rate steam-engine to help us out until we get 
the dam rebuilt. 


No doubt the fire that occurred last week— 
though an immediate financial loss—is going to 
benefit us in many ways. There was a silent criti- 
cism given in the burning of the can-factory which 
none fail to recognize. We shall learn a valuable 
lesson from the disaster. 

Already we have had several of our most ear- 
nest discussions on the general subject of care in 
regard to fire; the management or mismanagement 


of “open lights” in closets and similar places, the 





careless use of matches, etc. A more vigilant sys- 
tem of watching our buildings, especially those 
standing at a distance from the home-dwelling, 
has been instituted, and other plans are on foot 
which will insure us greater safety from fire than 
heretofore. 

An enterprising member brought forward a propo- 
sition that an electric fire-alarm with a telegraph 
should be established between the W. P. factory 
to O. C. The business men—our conservatives— 
weighed this proposition with their usual care, and 
concluded that such an alarm was necessary. The 
telegraph would pay in a very short time from merely 
a business pointof view. The matter was referred 
to that formidable body—the Business Board— 
which at its next session voted in favor of this plan. 


The next matter considered was the necessary 
amount of building in order to go on with the fruit- 
preserving business. Those who knew said, that 
to meet present emergencies, the following items 
would be required: 

“A new ‘Keep;’ machinery for making cans, tin 
and incidentals—in all amounting to about $6,000.” 

It was concluded on hearing this read, that many 
of the appropriations given for different objects, 
might be dispensed with this year, and the expense 
of others modified—especially for luxuries—so as 
to meet the necessities of the fruit business. Ina 
short time we had agreed on retrenching to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. No doubt 
more ways will be found to raise the required sum, 
as every member is equally interested in the pros- 
perity of the fruit business and stands ready to 
make any needed sacrifice to that end. 


Look there! What are boys made of? See 
those urchins—half-a-dozen of them—wading knee- 
deep in an extempore pond made by the melting 
snow. The boy instinct all alert for the first hint of 
spring ; the boy nature fired with enthusiasm _hail- 
ing this faint sign of winter’s retreat! See them! 
unmindful of cold toes, wet clothes and every 
other inconvenience our young heroes are reveling 
in this newly-found delight. Rushing wildly from 
the house, they plunged boldly through drifts, over 
ditches, into slush and mud, until with true scent, 
they came upon this expanse of water—perhaps a 
foot deep—in which they set floating two tiny 
sailing crafts, improvised for the occasion. They 
are happy. [Let them enjoy themselves. ] 

But how unlike girls! Occasionally you find a 
girl who has the boy instinct to climb fences, jump 
ditches, etc, regardless of the effect on her apparel 
—but she is considered an oddity ; and truly she zs 
rare. We wish there were more such. The romp- 
ing girlis no disgrace to any household—she is 
quite as likely to become a graceful, refined, woman, 
as if she had spent her childhood in sewing patch- 
work, embroidering, crocheting or acquiring other 
feminine accomplishments. 


Do you know the inestimable blessing of a good 
“physical basis,” a robust constitution? then en- 
courage hardihood in your daughters during child- 
hood, and it will be worth a fortune to them in later 
years. O ye fond mothers, how often do ye err in 
this respect ! 

“* Would you think it?” exclaimed a young Miss, 
“When my mother was a child she was a regular 
‘tom-boy.’ She would climb stone-walls, jump 
ditches, and play outdoors like a boy.” 


We should never have guessed it, certainly. 
The Miss’s mother is an extremely lady-like, digni- 
fied woman ; has not the faintest show of mascu- 
linity in her deportment left. Besides she is the 
mother of a fine family of children, which has some 
reason to be grateful that she spent her childhood 
as she did. Indeed, we should be glad to see 
the daughter more of a romp; it will in no wise 
detract fram her other graces, and in after years 
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will bring her a recompense for which she will be 
thankful. 

The writer has in mind two of her early compan- 
ions both of whom were conspicuously the romps— 
yes, the “tom-boys” of our set. Indeed, they were 
far oftener seen engaged in a game of “ mumble- 
peg ” with the boys, or clambering over the wood- 
sheds, or making dams in the brooks, than they 
were in the society of girls. Did they grow up 
coarse, awkward women? Far from it. As they 
matured, the womanly instincts developed and their 
tastes changed. One became an accomplished 
pianist, a ready writer, an ornament to society; the 
other a fine vocalist and a handsome, graceful 
woman—and both are the healthy mothers of ro- 
bust, happy children. 

Therefore we feel warranted in advocating 
romping girls. They seldom fail to make healthy, 
happy, useful and not w#-refined women. 

Do let us have more of them! 


A LARGE lithographic “ View of the First Ameri- 
can Railway Train,” is on exhibition in the 
Library. It shows simply a line of old-fashioned 
stage-coach bodies connected together, and placed 
on car-wheels. Each vehicle contains six solid- 
looking gentlemen with stove-pipe hats ; and their 
sharp noses and chins are all after the same 
pattern. The brakeman sits comfortably on the 
driver’s seat with an iron lever in his hands, by 
which the brake is applied to the wheel as a wag- 
oner applies it at the present day. Underneath is 
the following reference to the train above: 


“ As it appeared ready for starting on the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson Railway, the first part of the 
New York Central Railway, from Albany to Sche- 
nectady, about the 31st of July, 1832; executed at 
the time on black paper, with a pair of scissors, by 
a Mr. Brown of Pennsylvania, and lithographed 
from a photograph of the original picture in 
possession of the Connecticut Historical Society.” 

Then follows a list of the passengers, including 
such names as Billy Winne, a well-known postman, 
Jacob Hays of New York, the celebrated thief- 
catcher, Mr. Dudley of Albany, and Thurlow 
Weed, Esq., editor of Albany Eve. Fournal. 
There are also particulars relating to the Locomo- 
tive of the above train: . 


The cost of the “John Bull” in Liverpool was 
$3,763.32. It required $1,017.25 to get it through 
the custom house, and $88.67 to bring it across the 
ocean in the ship, Mary Howland. The mere opera- 
tion of weighing the “ John Bull,” cost $12.00, and 
to bring it up the Hudson river to Albany $30.50 
more. Extra wheels and axles and the duties 
thereon amounted to $943.89. making a grand total 
of $5,855.63. 

In October of this same year (1832) Mr. S. New- 
house of our family, then young and wide awake 
to all novelties, went to Schenectady from this 
vicinity, and bought a ticket for the trip. The 
train he says, ascended the steep grade from the 
village swiftly, the motor being a descending car 
laden with stone on an adjoining track and con- 
nected with the train by a rope passing round a 
pulley at the top. Arrived there, the locomotive 
was in readiness to take the train across the long 
level plateau which here intervenes. About mid- 
way, was a station for taking in wood and water, 
where the engine arrived alone, and took in its sup- 
plies, having disengaged from the train and shot 
ahead to gain the necessary time. The momentum 
of the latter bringing it in at about the right time, 
connection was made and the trip continued with- 
out loss of time. On arriving at the termination 
of the plain, the descent is continuous to the Hud- 
son. The engine was here left on a side track, 
horses substituted, the brakes applied, and thus 
into Albany at a round trot. On the return trips, 
a horse was attached to each car which was drawn 





to the top of the hill, where the train was made up, 
and away to Schenectady. 

It was in this way, O reader, that our ancestors 
traveled by rail. Mr. Reynolds, of the O. C., went 
over the same route in 1834, two years later. The 
stage-coach bodies had already been displaced by 
cars of short length. 

The rails were made of wood with iron strips on 
the top. These strips of iron would occasionally 
break or get loose at the joint, and then curl up 
suddenly and with such force as to penetrate the 
floor of a car and endanger the safety of the 
passengers. In fact several lives were lost by 
“snagging” as it was called. 

The wooden part of the rail was called a ribbon, 
and their manufacture was once the chief business 
at the saw-mill which occupied the site of our pres- 
ent “ Mill.” 


WALLINGFORD. 


ORDERS for the new book of Home-Talks are 
coming in. 


Saturday, Feb. 20.—The rain falls on ice and 


turns into ice, making walking more dangerous 
than ever. 


WE are having, have been having, and may con- 
tinue to have, very cold weather. Clear ice under 
foot and clear sky over head day after day. The 
thing is getting rather monotonous.—The “bees” 
in our industrial hive are as busy as bees know 
how to be. Work cemes in and work goes out. 
It comes to the house and goes back to the shop. 
Our Hall is used by the Wallingford Printing Co., 
for purposes of folding, stitching and binding. 


Thursday, Feb. 18.—The telegram from O. C. 
announcing the destruction of the can-shop and 
‘“*keep” was received yesterday about 11: 30 A. M. 
We heard no regrets expressed at the loss of that 
uncomely-looking ice-tower—the “keep.” It was 
built in a hurry and has perished in a hurry. But 
we join in thanking God and his good providences 
for the almost miraculous limitation of the fire to 
those two buildings. 





ANOTHER CRITICISM. 
O. C., Feb. 14, 1875. 

[Miss A. offered herself for criticism. On being 
asked if she had any thing to say, replied that she 
had no special reason for inviting criticism except 
that she was one of those characters of whom 
people generally have considerable to say, and she 
wished to improve and be a harmonious member of 
the family. ] 

E. E. O.—1 have always thought a great deal of 
A. She has been a real sister to me. When I am 
in trouble she invariably helps me. I have thought 
sometimes she did not have such an appreciation 
of unity as she ought. I know she is a very strong 
woman, still I think it would be good for her to 
cultivate humility and softness of heart, and to rea- 
lize her dependence on others. I have always ap- 
preciated her ability and discrimination in giving 
criticism, but I have thought sometimes she was 
too much in a hurry to have things righted, and was 
not always modest in expressing her opinion. 
Others may see the same faults in people that she 
does, but they are more gentle in speaking of them. 
I think she has a desire to be a useful woman and 
thorough Communist. She has improved in re- 
spect to the faults I have mentioned. 

T. L. P.—A. has a strong, valuable character. 
I have thought lately that there was a change in 
her from her former simplicity. She has seemed 
rather more reserved and self-centered. I thinkshe 
has good abilities as a writer; and is capable of 
writing to edification. Her late articles have not quite 
satisfied me in respect to the edifying element in 
them. They seemed written too much from the 





head and not enough from the heart. She has arich 
heart and when that takes the lead she is very 
edifying. 

A. S. H.—There is one side of her character 
which I like very much. She shows a great many 
traits that command respect and love. I have 
met in her a real genuine humility and love 
of the truth which makes it easy to give her 
hints. At such times she is a very lovable 
woman. I have seen in her a loyalty and devo- 
tion to the cause I admire very much. She is 
capable of being a great and strong woman. 

On the other hand, I have disliked a freedom 
to slash and cut and storm about things which 
displease her, and which seem to her fundament- 
ally wrong; | would like to see her a little more 
gentle. Another thing I have noticed is her atti- 
tude toward those whom she considers her in- 
feriors. In a letter she wrote to one of the 
girls, I thought she said a great deal of wholesome 
truth, but she did it in a way that would not be im- 
proving to herself. She told R. she “ would go as 
far toward making friends with her as was consist- 
ent with her self-respect.” I don’t know of any 
thing that goes to provoke to love and unity 
that would not be consistent with self-respect. I 
think her heart is good and noble, and I love her 
very much. 

&. S. B.—I1 have been associated with her in the 
government of her brother Harley for a few months 
p.st, and have on the whole been pleased with her 
mainagement; still in some respects I did not like 
her moves. I think she is presumptuous in her 
ideas of what she can do in governing a boy of that 
age. She thought she could manage him without 
very much help. But the facts are he has not got 
along very well since he returned from W.C. I! 
don't think that is the result of any lack of labor 
on her part, but I do think she lacked a proper 
estimate of her own ability to manage him. She 
is of that class of persons who are inclined to be 
partisans in any thing they take up. I am inclined 
to think so in regard to her late ideas of education. 
My opinion is, that the safest way is to hold fast to 
that which is demonstrated to be good in this matter, 
until, not only ourselves, but the whole Community 
take a different course, and then let the change be 
general and not individual. I believe fully in the idea 
that the natural sciences are valuable, and perhaps 
more valuable than languages, but I do not feel like 
varying from Community ways or methods on my 
own judgment or on the judgment of any noted 
writer. I like what some one said in a late criti- 
cism in regard to the conservative position being 
the best for the young people to assume. It 
seems to me that is the safest stand for us to 
take. I should advise A., and every one, to strive 
after the conservative mind. I respect her very 
much. I respect her frankness and freedom 
to say her say. I never think of her as trying to 
conceal any thing from me. Her honesty is a very 
valuable trait. 

F. W. S—1 have known nothing about A’s. 
ideas of education. I would like to hear some 
brief statement of them. Are you dissatisfied with 
our method of education ? 

A.—I may say I have been more or less dissat- 
isfied with our system of education—though I have 
studied the matter only for the profit of the thing, 
not from any personal interest. It has seemed to 
me that our method of educating children and 
young people is in a great measure, if not entirely, 
an imitation of the college and public seminary 
style, and is rather behind the times. That it is 
on the whole an arbitrary and artificial method; 
that it does not take the human mind, and assist it 
to develop and mature itself in its natural channels, 
but rather cramps and warps the mind and hin- 
ders its development. It has seemed to me that 
the system of education that we had naturally 
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adopted, is not founded on intelligent knowledge 
or study of the laws of life or of the rational work- 
ings of the human mind, but is merely an imitation 
of what has been the customary style since time 
immemorial. Of course, I can not in a few words 
give my ideas—but in brief I would say, I am in 
favor of educating youth in that which most 
nearly pertains to their welfare, and in that which 
they most readily show an interest; such as the 
natural sciences, the mysteries of the things with 
which they are daily brought in contact; and which 
they observe and question, instead of teaching them 
such abstractions as grammar, mental arithmetic, 
dead languages, political geography and the like. 
The method we pursue is of course much easier for 
the teacher, and requires less education to teach it, 
but I have felt for some time that the general enthu- 
siasm for knowledge in our young peopie would 
be livelier and better sustained if we should adopt 
some of the new principles concerning education. 


T. R. N—I have seen some of the faults that 
have been mentioned in A.’s character; it seems 
to me that her faults arise from having too great 
a sense of acquisition, and not enough of the value 
of original thought. She goes over a great deal 
of literature that ought to be supplemented by 
thought. In regard to education, there is a great 
revolution going on in the world which puts Greek 
and Latin in a secondary place among the studies. 
I have no doubt that the main ideas of such writers 
as Herbert Spencer are good; but there are certain 
false biases in them that are increased by studying 
biology. 

T. L. P.—Don’t you think both of these great 
parties occupy extreme positions, and that the 
best course lies between ? 

T. R. N.—1 think as literature zs, that a certain 
knowledge of Latin is absolutely necessary, be- 
cause the terminology of sciences is in it. It 
seems to me that the smattering of Latin that I 
got when a boy was the most valuable part of my 


-education. 


I think as Mr. P. says that there are extreme 
opposite views in these two authorities. Stuart 
Mill is the extreme representative of one class, and 
Herbert Spencer of the other. The difference in 
their methods of education finally merge into 
pretty much the same kind of philosophy ; so that it 
seems to me it does not make very much difference 
which method is followed, though it is important 
to find out how the mind can be best developed. 
What is required is the earnestness that wants to 
improve. That is what Harley needs more than 
any thing else, and if A. will inspire him with that 
so that he will improve, it don’t matter so much 
what he studies. A person in the Community with 
a spirit of improvement will be apt to pick upa 
pretty good education. About the only criticism I 
should make of A.’s literary character is, that she 
does not chasten her ideas enough with practical 
thought and reflection. For every line we read 
we ought to ¢hink a dozen. 

F. W. S.—A.is very sensitive with regard to her 
writings, which makes it difficult sometimes for 
the editors to suggest alterations which are needed. 
I talked with her about this not long ago, and she 
said she had had so little of that experience that 
she didn’t think she knew how to behave well 
under it. It seemed to me that she had gone along 
with so much success, and with so little criticism 
of her compositions that she was not humble; 
was rather self-confident. She should be willing 
to let others correct what she writes. and not feel 
sensitive about it. She writes well, but yet others 


may help her to improve, on the principle that two 
heads are better than one. 

T. L. P.—I think before persons can become 
good writers they have to get where they will 
mercilessly criticise their own productions. The 
true attitude for one who wishes to be a perfect 





writer, is to be faithful in self-criticism, and willing 
to receive the criticism of others. 

C. A. M.—A. has improved a great deal. I find 
it very much easier to approach her than formerly. 
I have thought that she failed somewhat in the 
management of Harley, because she thought too 
much of intellectual development and not enough 
of his heart and spiritual education. I have had 
this thought about her lately, that 1 hoped she 
would not allow her head to rule too much. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, charity edifieth ; charity needs to 
go hand and hand with knowledge. 

H. A. N.—| don’t feel so well acquainted with 
A. since I have been here as I did when she was at 
Wallingford, and do not feel qualified to criticise 
her. Once or twice I have seen things that made 
me feel that she did not value humility as much as 
she did years ago. She is self-opinionated and 
sometimes she expresses her views very dogmati- 
cally. I never worked with a young person that I 
loved more than I did her. Our companionship 
was a great improvement to me, and I think it was 
to her; she was soft-hearted and lovable. Humility 
and meekness are what she needs with her other 
accomplishments. 

A.K.—I1 do not feel prepared to criticise A. 
I have a good deal of respect and love for her. I 
have thought she was not quite ready enough 
sometimes to take other's suggestions—is too 
ready to set up her own judgment and express her 
own views, without looking into the subject enough 
to see if she could not find the truth that is in it. 

F. M. B.—\ always find her sisterly and kind. 
I have been more or less intimate with her for 
several years. I have noticed the tendency in her 
when she thought that something was not quite 
right to right it—and to be very much in earnest 
about it. I have sympathized with her in respect 
to many points that disturb her. Many things 
that she criticises in others, I think she would do 
no better, were she in their position. 

C. ¥. W.—1 like what has been said. A. is a 
very fine woman. Formerly she was hard and 
selfish, but I have roomed near her of late and 
have seen a great improvement in her character. 
I have thought once or twice that she was not a 
good example in simplicity about dress—dressed a 
little out of the Community style. 

F. A. K.—1 like what has been said. I think 
A. has two sides to her character. When she is 
under a Community spirit, she is a very lovable 
woman. Sometimes I think she is a little hard 
and speaks in a way to give offense. In one or two 
instances of late I have heard her speak in a way 
to persons that wounded my feelings. 
might be more careful. J confess my love for 
her. 

H. M. W.—My personal relations with A. are 
very pleasant indeed. I find her a good sister. 
She holds some quite radical views on different 
subjects, and I have noticed her tendency to rash 
remarks. Once or twice she has offended my 
sense of loyality by expressing herself strongly on 
some point up for discussion. But in speaking 
to her about it afterward she took my hint in such 
.a good spirit that I discovered that her heart was 
thoroughly loyal. In regard to her writings | 
have occasionally thought her style a little stilted 
—that so much reading as she does gives tone to 
some of her articles. But for the most part they 
please me very much. She is a good example of 
keeping up her interest in contributing for the paper 
while engaged in other business. 


I wish she 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The way in which the Chinese inoculate for the 
cow-pox is this: the dry virus, ina pulverulent state, 
is blown through a silver tube into the left nostril 


if the patient be a girl, and into the right one in 





the case of a boy. A second and modern method 
consists in dissolving the dry virus in four or five 
drops of water; this is then taken up ina little 
cotton which they thrust into the right or left nos- 
tril, according to the sex, as above stated. The 
third way consists in performing the same opera- 
tion with fresh virus, which is taken on the spot 
from a healthy child.—M. V. Times. 


Says the Galaxy: “ The gravity of the disaster 
which threatens the vine-growing districts of 
France from the ravages of the phylloxera is in- 
dicated by the severe measures of prevention pro- 
posed to the French Academy of Sciences. These 
are: Owners to be compelled to declare the pre- 
sence of the insect in their vineyards ; appoint- 
ment of experts by the prefects to assess the amount 
of damage; and destruction of the infested vines, 
when thought necessary to prevent the spread of 
the disease; chemical disinfection of the soil; 
destruction of all roots, stems, leaves, etc., by fire, 
and raising of some other crop upon the infested 
soil before vines are planted again. These meas- 
ures look to the assumption by Government of the 
damage caused by the insect, thus making the 
remedy a national movement.” 


Professor Leidy has discovered that the /%/aria 
musc@, a parasite which was first noticed in the 
house fly of India, infests the common house fly 
of this country also. It is a thread worm, from a 
line to the tenth of an inch in length, and occupies 
the proboscis of the fly. Its peculiar position has 
led to the supposition that some of the human 
parasites may be traceable to it.—Ga/axy. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

A Swedish Chemist, M. Nordenskidld, has published 
investigations as to the recurrence of matter diffused 
through the atmosphere which may be conjectured to 
enter it from the regions of space. He first melted 
snow which fell in the vicinity of Stockholm at the end 
of an unusually severe storm which lasted several days. 
He took great precautions against the admission of ac- 
cidental dust, notwithstanding which a black powder 
was left as a residue. This was found to contain mag- 
netic iron. 

Thinking this might come from the chimneys and 
roofs of the city he obtained some snow from a remote 
forest region in Finland which yielded the same black 
residue of magnetic iron. In 1872 he accompanied an 
arctic expedition to Spitzbergen and obtained some snow 
from drift ice on the northern coast of that desolate 
country. This gave an abundant residue of magnetic 
iron with phosphoric acid and cobalt. A similar residue 
was found in snow from the interior of Greenland where 
the whole country is covered by glaciers. 


If this dust does not come from volcanoes it proba- 
bly enters our atmosphere from the regions of space 
through which the earth is passing. This last is proba- 
bly the true explanation, for the composition of the dust 
is the same as the metallic meteors which occasionally 
encounter the earth, 


Many readers of Victor Hugo’s interesting story, 
‘*The Toilers of the Sea”’ probably thought the de- 
scription of the “ pieuvre ” or cuttle fish which carried 
away one of the principal characters, was drawn from 
the novelist’s fertile imagination, or, at least, the size and 
ferocity of the animal were much exaggerated. It 
seems, however, that the creatures from which Hugo 
drew his description, although quite large enough to 
justify the introduction of the incident in his story are 
by no means the largest of their class. A correspon- 
dent of Apfleton’s Fournal in describing an interview 
with the venerable author says : 

I asked him if he had seen there [in Guernsey] 
specimens of the “ pieuvre” of the dimensions he had 
described in ** The Toilers of the Sea.” 

“Oh, yes, he made answer. ‘My son was once 
while bathing in the sea, pursued by one, and forced to 
take refuge ina cave ; and I saw one killed which had 
attacked a boat, and which measured four feet anda 
half from one extremity of its outstretched arms to the 
other. People blamed me for exaggeration in my de- 
scription gf the creature, but in truth I told nothing 
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about it that I did not know from personal observation 
to be a fact ; and subsequent evidence has proved that 
I rather underrated than exaggerated the truth respect- 
ing it, 

But these cuttle-fish of the European coast are dwarfed 
by comparison with some from the coast of Newfound- 
land. In the American Fournal of Science and Art for 
Feb., Prof. Verrill gives an account of a specimen which 
became entangled in herring-nets near St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and was secured after a severe battle. The 
body was nearly seven feet long with eight arms cov- 
ered with suckers each six feet in length, so that when 
extended they measured at least twelve feet across, In 
addition were two longer arms which were capable of 
extension and retraction, and armed with formidable 
suckers, each, when the animal was captured, twenty- 
four feet in length! The strongest man would have 
little chance for life in a contest with this monster. 
There are stories current among whalers that these 
large cuttle-fish sometimes engage successfully in 
combat with the sperm whale ; but generally the whale 
is the conqueror and the cuttle-fish becomes its_prey. 


THE NEWS. 





The Japanese government has appropriated $200,000 
for expenditures in connection with the Centennial 
Exposition. 

The Yale Scientific School has a magnet the gift 
of Mr. Wallace of Ansonia, Conn., which weighs half a 
ton, and will lift two tons, 

Seneca Lake is frozen over and people skate from one 
end to the other. This has never happened before 
within the memory of white men. 

It is feared that the cold weather has destroyed the 
entire fruit-crop of Michigan; reports trom other 
localities indicate that the buds were much injured. 

A bill is pending before the Legislature of Ohio, 
fixing the pay of legislators at four dollars a day, a re- 
duction of twenty per cent. from the present amount. 


The survey for a canal route across the Isthmus is 
progressing favorably under the direction of Captain 
Lull. A much lower summit level than that of the 
tailroad has been found. 


The indemnity to be paid by Spain to the relations of 
the American victims of the Virginius, has been fixed 
at $84,000, which sum will be paid upon Mr. Cushing’s 
presenting his credentials to the new government. 


Various German States are investigating the causes 
of emigration. To remove them it is proposed to 
facilitate the acquirement of small estates, and to oppose 
the action of the emigration agents paid by trans-Atlan- 
tic governments. 

The new constitution of Maine, shuts out all recom- 
mendations that women shall be granted the right to 
vote in that State. ‘The proposition was long and seri- 
ously urged on the commission but they refused to 
report favorably. 

Anthracite coal to the amount of 21,600,000 tons or 
over 560,000,000 cubic feet, was mined in Pennsylvania 
in 1874. Put in one compact mass it would form asolid 
wall one hundred feet high, one hundred teet wide, and 
nearly eleven miles long. 


A fleet of British men-of-war bombarded and cap- 
tured Fort Momazique, on the island of Mombaz, off 
the coast of Africa. ‘The engagement lasted five hours. 
Seventeen of the garrison were killed and fifty wounded. 
Two slave ships were captured with three hundred 
slaves on board. 

An important decision was rendered in the Supreme 
Court in New York, Friday, which establishes a prece- 
dent likely to prove expensive to railway companics. 
Some time ago a resident of Bangor, Maine, was robbed 
of $16,000 in the Twenty-seventh Street Depot of the 
New York and New Haven railroad. He brought suit 
against the company for the amount of his loss, and ob- 
tained a judgment not only for the amount, but also for 
the interest. 

The Catholics have begun a new and vigorous cam- 
paign among the colored people of the South, with the 
intention of making proselytes. They are reported to 
be establishing missions and schools in many of the 
States, expressly for the blacks, and are devoting special 
attention to the leaders, endeavoring to persuade them 





that if the Southern Protestants maintain caste in their 
churches and theological seminaries, it will be for the 
interest of the negroes to go en-masse to the Catholic 
Church. 

The German Civil Marriage bill passed by 207 votes 
against 72. The Bavarian Bishops protested against the 
introduction of the new law in Bavaria. The original 
bill has been altered in the following particulars: the 
marriageable age for men and women has been changed 
from eighteen and fourteen years, to twenty and sixteen. 
Marriage without parental consent is lawful when the 
man has reached twenty-five years and the woman 
twenty-four; the original bill proposed thirty and twenty- 
four years. An appeal can be taken to the courts in 
case of an unreasonable refusal by parents or guardians 
to give consent. All jurisdiction of marriage and 
divorce is taken away from the clergy; and priests, 
monks and nuns may legally marry if they choose. 





THE 


HOME-TALKS, 


BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, 


OW IN PRESS, have been 
spoken only in the free atmos- 
phere of home,‘ and have formed al- 
most the sole religious teaching of the 
Oneida Community since its begin- 
ning in 1847. This book, therefore, 
discloses to the contemplative reader 
the very life of the life of the Commu- 
nity. It shows the kind of spiritual 
food which for thirty years has satisfied 
the hearts of men and women who 
came out of the best Congregational 
Churches. Students of the phenom- 
ena of 
SPIRITUALISM, 
will find interesting matter for thought 
in these discussions, entitled 


What Spiritualism ts Doing, 
Selection by Signals, 


Heaven Coming. 
MISCELLANEOUS TALKS: 


Waiting and Watching; Old Age Played Out ; 
Forgiveness; Moral Force; Three Kinds of La- 
bor; Help Yourselves; What has been will be; 
First Love and Tried Love; The Death of Un- 
belief; Generosity before Fustice; The Rtvail of 
Faith; Grace Better than Suffering; Family 
Communism. 

The book—a 12mo. of some 360 pages—will 
be neatly printed on tinted paper from new and 
full-faced type, and will contain a steel engraving 
of Mr. Noyes by J. C. Buttre of New York. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 


D. V., Camden, Ind.—We are obliged to refer youto the notice 
to applicants on first page of the CrrcuLarR. 


J. Y., Rochester, N. Y,—We should probably have to deny your | 
In any case, very much | 


request for admission as we are full. 
more acquaintance with you would be necessary. Our Community 
is not of the nature af a cooperative union, but of a church. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. ; : 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onzrpa C1rcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida ( ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the **‘Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OnzErpaA CircuLAR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








‘CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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